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WAN TED A FEW BOARDERS IN A PRI- 
vate family. Apply to or address §,, 
FRIENDS BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 


Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April 1st to 
November. For circular address, 
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JAMES H. PRESTON 


E. HOOD. E. NEWPORT. 


‘“ ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 
UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


EXCURSION AND OPEN-AIR MEETING! 
The Young Temperance Workers, of Philad’a 


—WILL HOLD AN— 
OPEN-AIR MEETING AT ALNWICK GROVE, 
ON SEVENTH-DAY, 10TH MONTH Isr, 1887. 


Address by Esther Trimble Lippincett. Readings, Recitations, 
etc., by members. 


For time of Trains, and names of Committee for sale of tickets, 
please see circulars. 


Yearly Meetings of Friends. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 










ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 744 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 







































REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRaFts, or 
Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw- 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 
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— Gquitable Auos Hieorn & Co, 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, Furniture, Bedding, Curtains, 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, ; ~ «+ $2,000,000. 
PAID IN (CASH), . : 2 “1000;000. 


DE B E N T U R E i ines PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- * 

can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
bondholders Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest M 

make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERg, 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETO, 





OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. 


BOSTON, 23 Court Street. KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. Ne 1 
ade 0. 1027 Market Street,  Phaladelphia, 





woos WM. HEACOCK, ae vad YDIA 4 M URPHY, 
T N and FANCY M 
UNDERTAKER, me FASS Se 


ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS. 
No. 1508 Brown Street, 587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
PHILADELPHIA. (2 doors below Green.) 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS | gooTs AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 


1125 Sheaff St, jirst street ab. Race, SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. a : 
R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 


1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. , 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 
PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
BOOK-BINDERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. GEORGE W. HANCcOC K, 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 3 REAL ESTATE, 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, Money To Loan on MorTGAGE. 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- | PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, OFFICES: { No. 717 Walnut Street, 

Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. *\ Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 


in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed J. PUGH, 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 


GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- Stationerr y Fi ancy Goods, Fic. 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- ’ } 
ments, and,all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 862 NoRTH TENTH STREET, aad 
Gold or Silver. 











JACOB J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


FERRIS BROS., STYER BROTHERS, 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA 


(Take elevator at Sith St. entrance.) NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
It more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- : 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 


Street. CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE C0., PA. 

















WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 

at interest to every utilitarian 
, see the establishment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
4 1am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 





ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 








NEW YORK, FIFTH MoNTH 20TH, 1887. 


Frienps’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing & Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 


complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,” ‘Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 
The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 
Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JAMES FouLKE, Librarian, or with 


FRIENDS’ 


GEO A. McDOWELL, 
CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
SEMINARY, 


Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 





WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


New Fall Styles now Ready. 
legant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, . ‘ . - Be 
Felt or Cartridge Paper (in all new colors), . ‘ . 2c, 
Beautiful Embossed Mica Papers, ‘ . ° . - We. 
White Blank as low as . ° ° - 8e. 


4a> Samples sent free to the country. Estimates made for 
Hanging. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CoO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA, 








PALM 


For purity of material, and perfection of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 

Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap, 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 

TEst For ToILeT Soap—Place the tonsue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 

Old Dry Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


==———=—== 








1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@g~When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@a 


NEW BOOKS. 


LD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE 


By WILLIAM PoLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail, 38 cents. 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 


SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 


By ‘*THREE FRIENDs.” Revised London Edition. Price, 35 cents 
By mail, 38 cents. 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 
By RaMABAI. Price, $1.25. 





FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphis, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE, 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 


Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in technical knowledge 
qualifying them for the transaction of business and the proper 
management of business affairs 

Business men, merchants, and farmers. who have had doubts 
as to whether a practical business education could be obtained 
outside of the counting room have been surprised at the thoroughly 
practical manner in which their sons and daughters have been 
qualified for business engagements at PEIRCE COLLEGE, and are 
now among its warmest friends. 

Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 

Call or write for Circular and Commencement proceedings, 
containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, and Rev. 
Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 

Rey. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean. 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. 


[NSTRUCTION IN ELOCUTION, 
—EMBRACING— 

LOGICAL, ANALYSIS AND VOCAL CULTURE, 

Private and Class Lessons. By HANNAH W. ALLEN, 

Send for Circular. 885 S. FIFTH ST., PHILAD’A, PA 


Prof. Mark Bailey, Yale University, New Haven, Ct. 
REFERENCES :< M. Frances Boice, 102 N. 19th St., Phila., Pa. 
John H. Dillingham, 140 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 








FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P,. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIpDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLInson, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CyNTHIA G. B SLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 








—: 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Seienr 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build. 
ings and apparatus. F 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna, 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* 


* 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Rugs 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. ; 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
88 N. SECOND STREET, Putt, 


tfic, and 


LOWELL INGRAINS. 





ANTED.—A Situation as House-keeper, by a 


Friend. Address F. A. M., Logan Station, Philad’a, care 
of E. W. Garrett. 


ene pre PLAIN MILLUGEG 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 





Foor RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 9% 
Market St. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL at Gwynedd, Montgomery (v., 
Pa., will open on Third-day, the 13th of Ninth month, in 
charge of Laura L. Lippincott, with an assistant teacher. Terms 
$12 and $21 for tuition. Three terms of about 13 weeks each, 
Circulars will be furnished upon application to 


WALTER H. JENKINS, Gwynedd, 





ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


jFaen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 


envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 
Take 


ing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. 
elevator. 


S 


IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 





TUATION WANTED AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or companion. Call or address 8. W., 639 N. 16 Street, Phila. 
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Vol. XLIV. No. 40. } 


LISTEN. 

LISTEN ! who can tell 

What word is on the way 
Swifter than flight of bird ? 

Pronounce thy yea and nay 
To neighbors passing near ; 
With meek attentive ear 

Wait in thy place apart 

For the message of the heart. 


Listen, nor cease to pray 

Though day succeed to day. 
The voice is small and still, 
And clamorous thy will. 

Low must thy passions lie, 

Thy pride, thy doubts, must die, 
Well, though all hopes be crossed, 
Since the message is not lost. 


—M. F. Butts in 8. 8S. Times. 


JOURNAL OF JOURNEYS TO THE INDIAN 


COUNTRY.—X1I. 
BY ISAAC COATES OF CALN, CHESTER COUNTY. 
[ Concluded. } 

Tenth month 8th [1803]. This morning George 
Vaux’s horse appeared to be very much amiss, but we 
all set off early and rode six miles to a good tavern 
where the store-house formerly was. Breakfasted 
and fed our horses ; but when we set off it was thought 
by usall [that] George Vaux’s horse would not be able 
to travel so as we might reach the meeting of Friends 
at Mud Creek to-morrow. We then unanimously 
agreed for Isaac Bonsall and me to go forward in order 
to reach the meeting, and the others to get along as 
well as they could, and ull of us to meet next Third- 
day evening near the outlet of Crooked Lake. We 
two then rode on and crossed the Genesee River and 
thence to General Hall’s tavern, where we had good 
accommodations ; it being thirty-six miles from Ba- 
tavia. 

9th and first of the week. Set off early and rode 
about twelve miles to Jacob Smith’s and got break- 
fast; he and his daughter accompanying us about six 
miles more to the meeting heretofore called Mud 
Creek, but which is now called Farmington, that be- 
ing the name of the township. And they have now 
a monthly meeting, which is held the fifth day of the 
week before the last First-day in every month. I 
was glad to meet with divers Friends with whom I 
had formerly spent some time very agreeably. The 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XV. No. 766. 


meeting appears to be very much increased since I 
was here before. It was silent to-day. We dined at 
Nathan Comstock’s and then rode to Abraham Lap- 
ham’s, where a considerable number of the Friends 
of the neighborhood came and spent the evening with 
us; amongst whom were Joseph Jones and wife, he 
having purchased [land] and living near here. Upon 
the whole it was a very agreeable and satisfactory 
evening. Many subjects of a religious nature were 
conversed upon which I believe ended to mutual sat- 
isfaction ; and I think I was not mistaken when here 
before, when I believed if they improved in a religious 
sense according to their activity and talents, they 
might be a shining light in this fast settling northern 
county of good land. This day, twenty miles. 

10th. Spent this [day] in order to let our horses 
rest and get some of our linen washed. We took the 
opportunity of walking to see some friends and view 
the improvements made by these Eastern people, 
which exceed what can be conceived in the idea of a 
Pennsylvanian or more southern man, for the time. 
They seem as if there were scarcely anything too hard 
or too heavy for them to undertake and go through 
with, especially in opening a new country heavily 
timbered. Said Lapham, though he does not appear 
a robust man, has made a surprising improvement 
for the time he has been settled here which is about 
eight years ; and although there has been an uncom- 
mon drought in this country this year, they have made 
250 cheeses this summer, many of which will weigh 
fifty pounds, and but very few less than thirty pounds, 
which, to be sure, in their cheese-house has a beauti- 
ful appearance. Although I have such an opinion of 
the Eastern men in opening the wilderness, I think 
they are far short of a good Pennsylvania farmer in 
keeping their farms in good order after they have them 
cleared. We propose to lodge another night with these 
our kind friends, Abraham and Esther Lapham, who 
seem disposed to do everything they can to accommo- 
date us. The neighbors hereabouts have been two 
nights and one day collecting and bringing their hogs 
to Lapham’s, and to-morrow morning they propose to 
set off with 250 of them about seven or eight miles into 
the woods to feed upon the acorns and beech nuts 
which are very plenty, and have agreed with four per- 
sons to stay in the woods with them, night and day, 
for about two months; these they call “hog shep- 
herds.” 

11th and third of the week. Joseph Jones came 
early this morning to Lapham’s and set off with us 
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and rode through a body of rich land thirteen miles 
to Canandaigua, [this] being a most elegant and beau- 
tiful town here in the woods, containing near one 
hundred houses, many of which are truly grand. It 
stands near the outlet of a beautiful lake, about 
eighteen or twenty miles long and two or three wide. 
We crossed the outlet and rode four or five miles up 
the side of the lake, and then generally through the 
woods, except some few settlements, to Judge Pot- 
ter’s, eighteen miles, where we got our horses well 
fed and a good dinner, free of cost. Said Potter has 
an elegant house and good farm ; I suppose two hun- 
dred acres of excellent land cleared, and a stock of 
cattle of superior kind. We then rode five miles to 
Morris Shepperd’s, near the outlet of Crooked Lake 
in Jerusalem, or Jemima Wilkinson’s settlement ; said 
Shepperd being first cousin to Nathan Shepperd, late 
of Philadelphia. Here we came up with Thomas 
Stewardson, John Shoemaker, and George Vaux 
and propose to lodge here. George’s horse holds 
out. Thirty-six miles. 

12th, Weallset off, Joseph Jones still accompany- 
ing us, and rode twenty-three miles to Bartel’s mill, 
where we got an excellent dinner. Here we met with 
Thomas Clark, the turnpike man, who appeared in 
distress. Said three of his children were dead, and 


the other one had been very bad, and [was] not quite 
well. His wife had lain sick and in distress for nearly 
three months, and had not yet the use of all her 
limbs. She now says she would not stay in this 
country for all the land in it; so he proposes to try 


to move her and his one child into our neighborhood 
again. The most of the way from Jerusalem here, 
is their land. We rode in the morning several miles 
in sightof the Crooked Lake to our right hand ; and 
after riding some distance we came in sight of the 
Little Lake and rode several miles in sight of it to 
our left, and saw where it empties into Mud Lake. 
Rode down near that to this mill which is on the 
outlet called Mud Creek ; then rode down near the 
same to Dolson’s, where it empties into the Cohocton ; 
nine miles. On our way we passed several little 
lakes, it being most of the way through a low piece 
of land covered with lofty white pine, though not 
very large, and, I think, an unhealthy place. Thirty- 
two miles. 

13th. I rose up out of bed about four o’clock this 
morning, having had, I think, the most unmerciful 
set of bed-fellows I ever experienced ; for after I found 
it was in vain to stand them battle, I submitted and 
surrendered tothem. But let me be as passive as I 
would, they gave me no quarter, but continued to use 
their offensive weapons upon me full as much as if 
1 had been striving to aggravate them; until I 
thought best to plan a retreat, and am glad to escape 
with whole bones, but am afraid some of them will 
follow or keep with me all day. About six o’clock 
we all set off and rode down the Cohocton twelve 
miles to the Painted Post, through a bottom of pretty 
good land. Fed our horses and parted with Joseph 
Jones, who hath been an agreeable company thus far. 
Thence to Lindsley’s, and’ dined ; all the way up the 
Tioga, twelve miles. At the Painted Post we crossed 
the Cohocton ; from Lindsley’s to Berry’s, ten miles, 


where we propose to lodge. One mile from Lind. 
sley’s crossed the Cowanesque. Thirty-four mniles, 

14th, At Berry’s,on the Tioga, we have had gs 
good a supper and night’s lodging as we could have 
expected at Cheltenham or Caln. Nine miles ; having 
ridden forty-three miles up the Tioga and crosged it 
eight or nine times, through a rich flat of land, 
Thence to the block-house, eleven miles, it being de. 
serted and without inhabitant that we discovered, ex. 
cept one cat. On examining the house, we chose to 
raise our tent, kindle a fire, and lie on the ground 
where we had a much more comfortable night than 
we should have had if French Anthony had stijj 
lived there. Thirty-two miles. 

15th. A little before day-break it began to thun- 
der, and by the time it was light enough to set off, it 
rained middling fast ; but we could do no better than 
to set off in it over the remainder of the Savage or 
Allegheny Mountain, it being a very bad road, though 
much better than four years ago. It rained until we 
came to Trout Run, nine miles from the block-house, 
which is at the foot or lowermost part of the south 
side of that great mountain, which is twenty miles 
across from Peter’s camp to Trout Run, and a great 
part of it pretty good land, but rough and rocky in 
some places. We then rode down a narrow valley, 
down which the aforesaid run descends, to Reynold’s 
tavern, fifteen miles from the block-house. In about 
four miles’ riding down the valley, we crossed Trout 
Run thirty times. Here we breakfasted and dined 
both atonce. Thence to Williamsport, fourteen miles, 
it being a place we passed going out, [ we] having 
now performed a revolution by encircling a very large 
circuitous route of settled and unsettled country, 
Here fed our horses. Thos. Stewardson, John Shoe- 
maker, and George Vaux propose to stay all night; 
Isaac Bonsal and myself rode three miles farther to 
the widow Harris’s and lodged. Thirty-two miles. 

16th and first of the week. Rode nine miles to 
Wm. Ellis’s, and put up my mare, then walked one 
mile back to meeting. There I met all my compan- 
ions who with me came to Ellis’s to dinner. In the 
afternoon I discovered my mare to be in such a con- 
dition that she could move but with great difficulty; 
we supposing her to be foundered, sent for some tar 
and applied it in the usual way. Went to bed not 
expecting her to be fit to travel to-morrow. 

17th. My mare rather better, but not fit to ride, 
We set off; I walked and drove her before me, 
and walked to Milton, a beautiful town on the bank 
of the west branch of the Susquehanna, sixteen 
miles, and dined. Thence to Sunbury, fourteen 
miles, and lodged ; having walked about twenty-five 
miles,my brethren spelling me some times. North- 
umberland is a town about twelve miles below Mil- 
ton, standing in the point between the west and the 
northeast branches of the Susquehanna, which we 
passed through just before we crossed the northeast 
branch and about two miles above Sunbury. Had 
it not been that the situation of my mare and walk- 
ing on foot occasioned some unpleasant sensations, it 
would have been a very pleasant day’s travel down 
the river through a good deal of good land pretty 
well improved. I believe each of those three towns 
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contains about one hundred houses beautifully situa- 
ted, but I think Milton is the most so. Crossed the 
Chillisquaque about five miles above Northumber- 
land. Thirty miles. ; 
18th. Set off early on foot and left my companions 
todrive my mare. Directly crossed Shamokin Creek 
and walked from the town fourteen miles to Thuhns- 
man’s tavern, the others coming there. About three 
miles from said tavern crossed the Mahanoy, and just 
by the inn, the Swope Creek. Thence to Little’s tav- 
ern and ferry, twenty-one miles, having walked about 
nineteen miles to-day. About midway of the last 
stage crossed Mahontongo, and about a mile back 
from Little’s crossed Wiconisco. Almost all the way 
from Sunberry here is, in my opinion, very poor land, 
both mountains and valleys, notwithstanding some 
of it heretofore hath been celebrated as excellent, 
being much of it set with scrubby pitch pine. The 
fields in general look poor and dreary and the cattle 
mostly poor with their hair standing the wrong way. 
Thirty-five miles. 
19th. Pursued my journey on foot, ten miles, in 
which I crossed Peter’s Mountain, where I mounted 
my invalid mare and rode four miles to McAllister’s. 
The greater part of this stage very poor and some 
of it exceeding rough land. When we arrived at 
McAllister’s, I discovered on the sign in large letters, 
“The Practical Farmer,” which together with what 
I had heard heretofore of the man’s extent and pro- 
ficiency in agriculture, raised my expectations of see- 
ing something extraordinary, but was very much dis- 
appointed, the garden and barn excepted. Break- 
fasted and rode six miles down the river through a 
beautiful country to Harrisburg, a beautiful town on 
the bank of the river, which I suppose contains 300 
houses ; thence to Middletown, nine miles, land very 
similar to the last mentioned. This town, I suppose, 
contains about one hundred houses; thence to Eliza- 
bethtown, eight miles. One mile after leaving Mid- 
dletown, crossed the beautiful Swatara. Here we 
propose to lodge, and had it not been for the state 
my riding dependence was in, it would have been a 
very pleasant day’s travel of thirty-seven miles. 
20th. Walked nine miles, my company coming 
up with me, got on my mare and rode to Wm. 
Webb’s, ten more. At Lancaster Thomas Stewardson 
took a passage in the stage and I rode his horse home, 
the mare following twenty-six miles home, where I 
had the satisfaction to find my family in health; 
having been from home six weeks all to one night, 
and traveled 950 miles. Isaac CoareEs, Sr. 





Tae ingenuity which society exerts to surround 
with a glamour of romance the horrible business of 
wholesale slaughter, is worthy of a better cause. It 
was a lady—the Marchioness of Londonderry—who 
last week presented new colors to a military company 
at Dublin. If it were possible to produce a photo- 
graph of the carnage of a battlefield, no lady who 
saw it would ever touch any part of the trappings of 
the agents in it—The Christian. 





Ovr minds are filled, not by what we put into 
them, but by what we give out from them. 























WHAT THE FAITH OF FRIENDS OFFERS. 


[We present below some further communications in. re- 


sponse to “A Query,” published in our issue of Eighth 
month 27.—Eps.]} 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


ON looking abroad over the universe we see so many 

evidences of intelligent design, that we are compelled 
to admit the existence of a power superior to matter, 
and which is able to control all its movements. To 
this power we give the name of God, and endow it 
with the attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, 
and omnipresence, without attempting to give it form 
as we would any material thing. Now to admit there 
is more than one such power, is to establish polythe- 
ism, but to suppose that it can endow any other kind 
of intelligence with attributes less than those pos- 
sessed by itself is not; for one would be the creator 
and the other the creature, the last name having de- 
rived its powers from the other. 


This is the lesson taught us in the Scriptures and 


especially in the teachings of Jesus Christ. He de- 
manded that his sayings should be accepted as true 
on the ground that they did not emanate from him- 
self, but were revelations made to his soul by the Di- 
vine Father. He claims to have been able to perform 
the mighty works that he did for the reason that they 


were evidence of his having been sent to bear wit- 
ness to the truth. In bearing this witness he pre- 
sents God to us under a different aspect from that in 
which he had been previously represented. He isno 
longer an angry God, requiring a sacrifice to appease 
his wrath, but a loving Father who desires the happi- 
ness of all his children. 

This idea is beautifully illustrated in the parable 
of the prodigal son who was received into favor 
again without any sacrifice having been made, and 
treated to the good things to be found in the father’s 
house, but who was not placed on the same level as 
the brother who had not sinned, as the latter had all 
the father possessed. 

Now, Jesus also teaches us that what God requires 
to save man from sin and its consequences is that he 
should love God supremely, and obey his command- 
ments. When the affections are fixed on something 
else this requires a change of heart—a being born 
again. And this again makes it necessary to take up 
the cross against all those desires that stand in the 
way, and which are often difficult to overcome when 
fixed by habit. Those instantaneous conversions, 
that some claim to have experienced, are of doubtful 
efficacy ; for a mere emotion is not the kind of con- 
version God requires. It must be something that 
works a change in the actions as well as the feelings. 
It may begin in conviction but must end in sanctifi- 
cation. When a man is led by the spirit of God he 
becomes a son of God, partakes of the divine nature, 
and loves goodness for itselfand not for the blessings 
it brings. Now your querist wishes to know “does 
our faith lack the element of love?” and thinks our 
youth are drawn into other folds because we do not 
present a proper motive fora change of heart. Ifthe 
Son is to be placed above the Father who sent him, 
and his bodily suffering is to be accepted as an atone- 
ment for our spiritual transgression, without any 
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change having been wrought in the state and condi- 
tion of our souls, we would certainly be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge our indebtedness to him and feel 
to him as do other professors. But if we believe that 
“ God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself” 
we must look on Jesus as the instrument and God as 
the moving power to which our love and allegiance is 
justly due. May not the love of Jesus, of which we 
hear so much, proceed in a great measure from the 
false notion, so generally prevalent, that men may con- 
tinue to live as they please, and when death ap- 
proaches be saved from the consequences of sin be- 
cause they had faith in his name? This doctrine of 
salvation by faith alone is one great cause why the 
leaven of the gospel of Christ has been so slow in 
leavening Christendom into that righteousness of 
which Jesus was so conspicuous an example. The 
faith that enables a man to overcome evil with good 
is a saving faith, and all else is as dross to the pure 
gold. W.wW. 
Loudoun Co., Va. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
In answer to the query by “A.,” the following 
thoughts suggest themselves: 

Do we not as a denomination recognize equally 
with others, if not indeed in clearer degree, the 
Fatherhood of God, the God who is tenderly compas- 
sionate and mercifully just? 

Jesus, imbued with the fulness of this tender love, 
so desired to have his fellow-men realize this Father- 
hood that had so long been lost in the austere King- 
hood of earlier days, that he continually refers to it, 
presses it upon the attention of his hearers, and states 
that all the wisdom and goodness in himself which 
led them to wish to worship him, came from this 
Father. 

“ As the Father taught me, I speak these things.” 

“If ye loved me ye must have rejoiced because I 
go unto the Father, for the Father is greater than I.” 

“T ascend with my Father and your Father, and 
my God and your God.” 

As he, the chosen Son, had been taught, so might 
his disciples be taught. As God had loved him, so 
would God love us, for God is Love. 

All power of forgiveness came from the Father, 
and as the Son by this power forgave, and with this 
love sought to save, so would the Father. continue to 
offer forgiveness out of his boundless love, through 
his Son, the spiritual Christ dwelling in each willing 
soul; and allow all his redeemed children to offer it, 
if the needy would come with integrity of heart to 
this redeeming power. Can we ask for more than 
this? Is more offered when we are invited to come 
to the crucified Saviour who died and sealed with his 
blood his faithfulness to the truth that had been re- 
vealed to him and which the sinful so .needed? 
“‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends; ye are my friends if ye 
do the things which I command you for all 
things that I heard from my Father, I have made 
known unto you.” 

Accepting the sayings of Jesus, we can invite “the 
conscience-stricken or disheartened offender” to cast 
the burden of his sin, his weariness, his discourage- 


ment, upon the tender love and forgiving power of the 
Father that Jesus came from and returned to, who 
knoweth all our infirmities. 

Many souls can only find peace under a sense of 
personal forgiveness, a being washed from sin and its 
stain, without other act of their own than to cast 
themselves fully upon the forgiving power. With full 
surrender of all self-will antagonistic tothe Divine 
will, and an_ intense craving for forgiveness, these 
often find the inflow of peace and assurance, the seal 
of the blotting out of their transgressions. This ex. 
perience has been frequent in our Society in propor. 
tion to its aggressive zeal and spiritual life. In our 
desire to make our righteousness a practical, every. 
day goodness, we have probably failed to give dug 
place to the emotional nature through which peni- 
tence and peace generally come. 

Our denominational fathers did not win their fol. 
lowers to the faith that has been revealed to them 
by their clear, logical statements of its truth so much 
as by stirring their hearts with emotions. Emotions 
of conviction and contrition for sin, and hope, joy, 
and peace as they felt their redemption from the 
power of sin possible or assured. 

When the hearts of our ministers and concerned 
members know by experience the emotions that 
stirred the heart of Jesus, causing the same intenge 
yearnings for the welfare of souls, we may hope for 
and confidently expect increase in numbers and 8pir- 
itual life and such seasons of rejoicing as were com. 
mon in the day of our rise and growth. 

In the place of the church’s invitation, as worded 
in the “ Query,” we can offer the fulness of divins love 
existing in our Father, of which Jesus bore record, 
We can offer the teachings and appeals of Jesus, and 
we can invite to the never-dying, indwelling Christ, 
the Son and power of God in each accepting soul, 
who brings to the forgiving Father, and remains a 
constant guide to righteousness, a fountain of peace 
and love to the watchful and obedient. 


J. W. PLummer, 
Chicago, Ninth month 5. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


NOTES ON ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 

[A friend at Holder, Illinois, kindly sends us notes 
of the proceedings of the Yearly Meeting just held, and as 
they furnish some additional view of the gathering, we 
give them herewith.—Ebs.] 

PLEASANT weather and good roads, the latter, how- 
ever, accompanied with much dust, ushered in the 
time for the assembling of Illinois Yearly Meeting, 
in its thirteenth general session. Promptly, as al- 
ways, and seeming never to have wearied of the 
duty, Friends were ready with their vehicles to carry 
all members and visitors from the little town of 
L’Ostant, to their homes, eight miles distant, where 
we enjoyed their hospitality for the ensuing week. At 
ten o’clock, on the morning of Seventh-day, the 10th, 
the meeting for ministers and elders convened, 
and after a time of silence, vocal supplication was 
offered that we might all know the guiding spirit of 
Divine truth to lead and govern us in our delibera- 
tion of the following week. In the afternoon, the 
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first session of the Annual Conference of First-day 
Schools was held, and a greater degree of interest 
than usual was manifested in its proceedings. Good 
epistles from the other annual conferences were 
read, committees appointed to answer them, and 
other routine business performed. First-day morn- 
ing dawned cloudy, damp, and threatening rain, af- 
ter a few sprinkles in the night, not enough to lay 
the dust, but enough to make it somewhat more pleas- 
ant. The appearance of the weather deterred many 
from being present who would otherwise have at- 
tended, and the morning meeting was quite small for 
a public one of that kind; the afternoon one was 
much larger. Both were occasions of much favor in 
the ministry; and as one minister after another would 
arise, in the men’s apartment, and none on the wo- 
men’s side, the query would come, Why this dearth of 
women ministers? Is it because of a lack of ability 
spirituality, or consecration? There must be a rea- 
gon for it,as there never was an effect without a 
cause. Illinois Yearly Meeting has at least eleven re- 
corded ministers among the men, and but one among 
the women. Why this great disproportion ? 
Second-day morning, at eight o’clock,the Represen- 
tative Committee held its first session, and had pre- 
sented to it two memorials from Iowa and one from 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting, also some papers: one 
on the “ Duty of Worship” one on “The Sabbath,” 
and one entitled “ Birthright Membership,” all of 
which, but the first, were submitted to the care of 
committees ; the first was accepted. At ten o’clock 
the regular Yearly Meeting opened, and the morning 
session of the women’s side was occupied by reports 
from the quarterly meetings and reading of the epis- 
tles from other yearly meetings, the appointment of 
committees for replying, and some other routine work. 
Then a proposition was introduced from men Friends, 
asking our consideration on the expediency or pro- 
priety of holding the Yearly Meeting as one body. 
They had united with it,and appointed a committee 
to act with women Friends, should they think favor- 
ably of the movement ; after much expression of sen- 
timent pro and con, a large committee was appointed, 
which met at noon, and after serious deliberation on 
the subject, agreed to report in the afternoon, a will- 
ingness to enter on the morrow’s duties as one body, 
which was accordingly done, and a man and woman 
Friend appointed as clerks. A little delay was ex- 
perienced in adjusting things to this new order, but 
all appeared to work harmoniously, and we hope we 
may never have occasion to regret the step. Some 
felt they could hardly bear to give up the separate 
organizations; but their loving condescension in 
yielding their private feelings to the more generally 
expressed wish of the main portion of the body for a 
union, will not soon be forgotten, and contributed 
much to the harmony that was so plainly felt in our 
after transactions. We had been in the habit of hav- 
ing at least three joint sessions, and all of the subor- 
dinate meetings composing the Yearly Meeting, from 
& preparative to quarterly, being held together, and 
satisfactorily to all participants, there seemed a fit- 
ness in the move, that was evident to most friends. 
Fears were expressed that our women friends would 


feel a timidity or embarrassment in speaking their 
sentiments in the presence of their brothers; but it 
was thought at the close of the meeting that the re- 
sults would not warrant any further indulgence of 
such apprehensions. 

Fourth-day morning, again the Representative 
Committee met, and received the reports of the com- 
mittees on the various papers entrusted to their care. 
The memorials were accepted ; as were also the paper 
on the “ Birthright Membership ” after a revision. In 
the public meeting following, our ministers were 
again greatly favored to hand forth words of truth 
to the audience, who manifested their appreciation 
thereof, by very quiet and earnest attention. The 
business was proceeded with on Fourth-day after- 
noon, and Fifth-day, and about four p. m. on the lat- 
ter was concluded, when after a season of devotion, 
in which many were engaged vocally, to our spiritual 
refreshment, we separated with that feeling of sadness 
which always accompanies the breaking up of such 
assemblies, though we are encouraged to believe that 
“it has been good for us to have been there.” We 
sadly missed the presence and help of several valued 
members who were detained at home, some by their 
own illness, others by that of their families, and our 
sympathies were with them in their trouble. There 
were two or three house meetings, and a children’s 
meeting at the Meeting-house, on the evenings dur- 
ing the week, which were well attended and satisfac- 
tory. These features of our meetings have become 
permanent. 


Holder, I. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tuts was held at Benjaminville, Ill.,and opened with 
the meeting for ministers and elders, on Sixth-day 
afternoon. The attendance was small, but four 
monthly meetings being represented, and some of 
them not very fully. Some good counsel was given 
in the first meeting. The answers to the queries were 
not quite so full as at some other times, which called 
forth words of concern and admonition ; as a whole 
we had a good meeting. Inthe evening the First-day 
School Quarterly Meeting Conference was held, it 
being pretty well attended and quite interesting. 
There was considerable interchange of thought on 
the meaning of the beatitudes, the subjects having 
been assigned previously to different individuals for 
their views. 

At 10 o’clock on Seventh-day morning the quar- 
terly meeting convened. The first meeting was quite 
fully and satisfactorily ministered in, by several 
speakers, and after a short time for rest and lunch, 
the business meeting commenced. 

This month’s quarter is always full of business, all 
the queries having to be answered, beside other mat- 
ters to be attended to. Although many representa- 
tives were absent, most of the reasons forwarded evi- 
denced a desire to be with us, with earnest wishes 
for the welfare of our Society, and brought the meet- 
ing into a feeling of sympathy for those who were de- 
prived of the privilege we who were present were 
enjoying. On First-day morning the meeting was 
larger than we have known for several years, the 


E. H. Coax. 
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vocal exercises many and all pointing us to the Light 
within, the Divine guidance and Savior. It was a 
season of spiritual power and baptism. 

E. H. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE LOVE OF GOD. 

THE love of God is the river of life; it flows to all 
lands where the channel is open to receive it. It 
never fails to bring blessings in its course, and to 
gather into the fold of Christ Jesus our Lord the out- 
casts of Israel and the dispersed of Judah—to blot 
out their transgressions, to forgive their sins. But 
there is something due from them to make amends 
to the Giver of all good for the misspent time and 
misapplied means wasted in wrong doing; the abid- 
ing weight of these will be as the mountains until 
removed by the love of God, leading them to repent- 
ance and amendment of life. Oh, ye visited children 
of the Most High, may ye heed his invitations while 
they are extended! Then you will rise above the 
many difficulties that have seemed to hedge you in 
on every side, and may run the way of God’s com- 
mandments with joy; may walk in the footsteps of 
the faithful of all ages; filling up the measure of suf- 
fering that is yet behind, for the Christ’s sake, priz- 
ing the riches of grace more than momentary enjoy- 
ments that pass away and are gone leaving a void not 
easily filled. “And I saw the holy city, new Jerusa- 
lem, coming down out of heaven from God.” She 
sent heralds of salvation to invite all. “The Spirit 
and the bride say, Come. And he that heareth, let 
him say, Come. And he that is athirst, let him come ; 
he that will, let him take the water of life freely.” 

“They that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament,and they that turn many to right- 
eousness as the stars forever and ever.” There is 
everything to,encourage this praiseworthy course of 
life and action. How beautiful, when in the marts 
of exchange we see those that care not to overreach, 
but rather to do justly, to walk humbly, and to ob- 
serve the rule laid down by the highest of all instruct- 
ors! To do unto others as ye would be done unto— 
this elevates humanity in the scale of being and es- 
tablishes the law of right above all controversy, 
places Christianity in its glory before the world; the 
church stands out in beatific beauty. “I saw the 
holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven 
from God, made ready as a bride adorned for her 
husband,” clothed in “linen, bright and pure; for 
the fine linen is the righteous acts of the saints.” 
Are we worthy to be members of this church, “ sanc- 
tified and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and in the Spirit of our God? ” 

Saran Hunt. 


A Braumin has published a tract on infanticide. 
He shows that the murder of 12,542 infants has been 
made public during the past fifteen years. This cata- 
logue represents only a fraction of the murders com- 
mitted upon helpless Hindoos. This Brahmin gen- 
tleman charges these murders upon the enforced 
widowhood of Hindoo women. The Indian Witness 
says regarding the disclosures of the tract, “ The bat- 

tle will proceed. The social earthquake must come.” 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 39. 


TENTH MONTH 9TH, 1887. 

PIETY WITHOUT DISPLAY. 
GOLDEN TEXT: ‘Man looketh on the outward ap but 
the Lord looketh on the heart” 1st Samuel 16 :7, 
READ Matthew 6 ; 1-15, Revised Version. 
OUR present lesson continues the explanation ang 
expositions of the law and its righteousness as taught 
by Jesus. He has set forth the higher character of 
the righteousness of the kingdom which he came to 
establish, and he now turns to the practical illustra. 
tion of the difference between it and the righteous. 
ness of the Pharisees. In the outward manifesta. 
tion of the righteousness of his kingdom they are 
warned against imitating the Pharisees, who perform 
acts of mercy and devotion “to be seen of men.” 
That was the spirit which animated them. It is the 
same now as it was then; there are those to-day who 
make great professions of love to Jesus, and give 
largely to every benevolent or religious object, who 
do it not because the spirit of Christ is in their 
hearts and regulating their lives, but from motives of 
show and ostentation. 

The religion of the true followers of Jesus is with- 
out display. 

To be seen of them, denotes publicity. Alms were 
given in the synagogues. What Jesus meant to 
teach was not where the alms should be given, but 
the state of the heart of the individual ; whenever or 
wherever the giving takes place it should have as its 
moving impulse the simple desire of benefitting 
another who is in need, or the helping forward some 
worthy object intended for the public good. The 
individual that has come into oneness with the 
blessed Jesus will desire above all things to givea 
portion of all that may be possessed, whether in per- 
sonal ability orin material treasures, towards the main- 
tenance of the religious organization with which he is 
connected. He that withholds such help can scarcely 
be regarded as true and loyal to his professions. 

And when ye pray, etc. The same thought is con. 
tinued, that there shall be no display or parade in 
this act of devotion. It does not condemn public 
prayer in a meeting for worship, or prayer on occa- 
sions where others are present, but it does condemn 
the praying that is only for display. 

After this manner, etc. The form of prayer here 
given embraces all we have need to ask of our heay- 
enly Father, in the daily conduct of our lives. It 
does not meet those cases of special need of which 
Jesus’ own agonizing prayers are the best illustration. 
Matt. 26 : 39-43. 

THIS LESSON TEACHES: 

(1.) That it is the quiet, self-denying work that 
men do, which is most pleasing to God. The motive 
and aim we have determines the value of the action. 

(2.) That all prayer to be acceptable, must express 
the sincere desire of the soul. 

Several of the petitions in this prayer of Jesus 
were familiar to the Jews. Said the Rabbins, “ That 
prayer in which no mention is made of the kingdom 
of heaven, is not a prayer.” “What is a short 
prayer?” Answer “Do thy will in heaven and give 
rest to the spirits fearing thee below.” The Jews had 














a prayer like this: “The necessities of thy people 
are many, and their knowledge small, so that they 
do not know how to make known their wants; let it 
be thy good pleasure to give to each one what is nec- 
essary for his sustenance.” Their prayers usually 
closed with a doxology or ascription of praise similar 
to this of Jesus, and the people at the close generally 
responded, “Amen.”—BarRnes. 

We see how necessary it is to be sincere and hon- 
est in all that we do. Our heavenly Father looks at 
the heart, it is not possible to deceive him, and of 
what avail is it to deceive men? How poor and piti- 
able is the reward of the insincere. It is a dishonesty 
that reacts upon the individual and brings a blight 
and mildew upon the life of the soul. To be untrue 
to one’s inner consciousness pollutes the very foun- 
tain of thought. Jesus was ever compassionate to- 
wards the erring and ready to forgive the penitent, 
but for the hypocrite no language of denunciation 
was too strong to express his feeling. Surely that 
which called forth such rebuke must be most offen- 
sive toour heavenly Father. It is “ with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” If the 
heart is right there can be no desire to express more 
than the truth will warrant, and however large the 
gifts or how frequent the times of devotion, they will 
be without ostentation. e 





WHITTIER’S FIRST POETRY. 


WHITTIER began to rhyme very early, and kept 
his gift a secret from all, except his oldest sister, fear- 
ing that his father, who was a prosaic man, would think 
that he was wasting time. He wrote under the fence, 
in the attic, in the barn—wherever he could escape 
observation; and as pen and ink were not always 
available, he sometimes used chalk, and even char- 
coal. Great was the surprise of the family when 
some of his verses were unearthed, literally unearthed, 
from under a heap of rubbish in a garret; but his 
father frowned upon these evidences of the bent of 
his mind, not out of unkindness, but because he 
doubted the sufficiency of the boy’s education for a 
literary life, and did not wish to inspire him with 
hopes which might never be fulfilled. 

His sister had faith in him, nevertheless, and, with- 
out his knowledge, she sent one of his poems to the 
editor of The Free Press, a newspaper published in 
Newburyport. Whittier was helping his father to re- 
pair a stone wall by the roadside when the carrier 
flung a copy of the paper to him, and, unconscious 
that anything of his was in it, he opened it and 
glanced up and down the columns. His eyes fell on 
some verses called “The Exile’s Departure.” 

“Fond scenes, which delighted my youthfal existence, 
With feelings of sorrow I bid ye adieu— 
A lasting adieu; for now, dim in the distance, 
The shores of Hibernia recede from my view. 
Farewell to the cliffs, tempest-beaten and gray, 
Which guard the loved shores of my own native land; 
Farewell to the village and sail-shadowed bay, 
The forest-crowned hill and the water-washed strand.” 
His eyes swam ; it was his own poem, the first he 
ever had in print. 
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“ What is the matter with thee?” his father de- 
manded, seeing how dazed he was; but, though he 
resumed his work on the wall, he could not speak, 
and he had to steal a glance at the paper again and 
again, before he could convince himself that he was 
not dreaming. Sure enough, the poem was there 
with his initial at the foot of it,—‘ W., Haverhill, 
June Ist, 1826,” and, better still, this editorial notice: 
“Tf ‘W.,’ at Haverhill, will continue to favor us with 
pieces beautiful as the one inserted in our poetical de- 
partment of to-day, we shall esteem it a favor.” 

The editor thought so much of “The Exile’s De- 
parture,” and some other verses which followed it 
from the same hand, that he resolved to make the ac- 
quaintance of his new contributor, and he drove over 
to see him. Whittier, then a boy of eighteen, was 
summoned from the fields where he was working, 
clad only in shirt, trousers, and straw hat, and hav- 
ing slipped in at the back door so that he might put 
his shoes and coat on, came into the room with 
“shrinking diffidence, almost unable to speak, and 
blushing like a maiden.” The editor was a young 
man himself, not more than twenty-two or twenty- 
three, and the friendship that began with this visit 
lasted until death ended it. How strong and how 
close it was, and how it was made to serve the cause 
of freedom, may be learned in the life of the great 
abolitionist, William Lloyd Garrison, which was the 
editor’s name.— William H. Rideing, in St. Nicholas. 

Ir you strive after perfection, let it be the perfec- 
tion of redeeming love. “ Love your enemies... 
that ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in beaven.” Herein shall be the blessedness of 
those who shall have caught the Divine impulse of 
the Redeemer. It shall be the blessedness of renun- 
ciation, a blessedness in which you shall not have 
your rights, nor demand them, but shall rather find 
your highest joy in the steadfast superiority of love 
to hatred. It seems hard, it is true, to conceive how 
that can be a reign of righteousness in which 
righteousness is persecuted and wronged by selfish- 
ness and violence. Most wonderful of all is it that 
He, the most gifted and deserving of the sons of men, 
narrowed his own horizon of aspiration to the hum- 
ble sphere of a servant-Saviour. Yet so it was; he 
counselled and evinced no ardor of desire for achieve- 

ment, except that Divine longing to be baptized with 
the baptism which the Father had appointed. Not 
until this had been accomplished in spirit could he 
pray for the further consummation, “ Glorify thou 
me with thine own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.” As a Saviour and 
as a Master his principle for himself and his disciples 
was: “ He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he 
that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal.” —Selected. 





Tue pleasure of commanding our passions is to be 
preferred before any sensual pleasure, because it is 
the pleasure of wisdom and discretion.— Tillitson. 





Curist has lived and he asks living followers. He 
has died a sacrifice and he asks the spirit of self-sac- 
rifice in you.— Bishop Huntington. 
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TRAINED AND TRUSTY WORKERS. 


TOO many people in this busy world are devoted to 
the practice of grumbling over the wrong doings of 
our fellow men, and some are quite expert at it, yet it 
is but seldom that either of these classes offers 7a 
remedy for existing evils. There is little reason to 
wonder at this state of things, when we see how per- 
sistently vices, crimes, accidents, and mishaps of all 
kinds, are blazoned in the public prints, and spread 
broadcast in all their hideousness before the people. 
It would seem as if great courage were needful even 
to live in this rushing and materialistic age. 

But there is another side, and it is well sometimes 
to halt and take a view of it, and it is wisdom to re- 
flect upon it. Such an occasion for reflection came 
to us quite recently in the great celebration of our 
one hundred years of existence as an independent 
nation, under constitutional laws of our own making. 
The event brought together from all parts of our 
great country thousands upon thousands of people, 
and their almost uniformly good conduct should at 
least teach us one great lesson, that of respect for, 
and trustfulness in, the true nobility of those who 
perform the labor that has been the main cause of 
our prosperity during the past century. 

The great industrial display that was made, and 
the universal interest manifested in it, are most note 
worthy, especially as this interest was more general 
and heartfelt than in the military display that suc- 
ceeded it; a circumstance that should cheer and en- 
courage those of us who sometimes doubt the spread 
of the principles of peace. Do not these things give 
evidence that the truth is spreading in ways we may 
not know? 

But it was not the great army of workers that so 
marvelously displayed, with pardonable pride, their 
various avocations, that so impressed us. It was the 
fact that great as the display was, it only partially rep- 
resented that which produced it. Here were masses 
of people, but more were left behind to perform their 
parts in works that could not be wholly suspended. 
Thousands of trained hands were on duty, ready by 

their skill and promptness to enable others safely to 
enjoy their holiday. Witness the care necessary to 
carry with safety to and fro the immense crowds 
that taxed to the utmost all the various avenues of 





conveyance, and one can but feel a thrill of pride in 
workmen so trained and so faithful in the discharge 
of duty. And not only the duty of regular service 
but often these skilled workers are called to respond 
to higher claims when suffering humanity demands 
their help. Truly we can say that such “ labor is wor. 
ship” and “ good deeds” performed in the humility 
in private or public life, in high or low station, will be 
ranked as “ prayer and praise” to God, as surely ag 
manifest devotion in houses built expressly for hig 
worship. And not alone on such occasions as these, 
(though these lead us to think and value trained and 
trusty workers), but in our everyday life, we hear al. 
most daily of heroes who in their regular perform. 
ance of duty risk injury to themselves, and even their 
lives, to save others whose lives counted by our short. 
sighted standard cannot compare in value to the one 
offered for sacrifice. In multitudes of homes are de. 
voted ones trained by experience to noble service in 
whatever line of work their Creator has allotted them; 
their record if written would more than compensate 
the whole history of crimes. 

It is to this side of life we would point the young 
as being the true one to follow. Not only to the brief 
payeant of display that oecupies but the passing hour, 
brilliant as it may be, but to the years of faithful and 
honest work that has somewhere, by some one, been 
performed, that makes such a display possible. Let 
us point also to the need of the cultivation of the 
cheerful spirit during the performance of this work, 
that will bring into the most laborious life a love for 
it that alone can make it long endurable. It is one 
of the blessed compensations granted by a beneficent 
Creator that a faithful performance of any labor bene- 
ficial to his children, will bring peace and happiness 
in its fulfillment. When the demon of discontent is 
resisted, something like joy kindles in the hearts of 
even those condemned to the hardest toil. 

In the increasing ages, as we learn more and more 
to realize the wise purposes of the Almighty, we will 
feel less and less disposed to murmur at the mishaps 
and misdeeds of humanity, and quietly try to remedy 
the one by a more complete and careful training of 
the children to some work and to some duty ; and 
the other by a more vigorous and patient study of 
the causes leading to them. ! 





NAMES WANTED AGAIN. 
LAST year, in response to our request to that effect, 
we received from a number of our friends lists of 
names of persons who were not already subscribers 
to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and who, it was 
thought, might be interested in it. To these we sent, 
subsequently, copies of the paper, free, for a few 
weeks, and a number became regular subscribers. 
This year we desire to repeat the process, and we 
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ghall be obliged for more names. In every neighbor- 
hood where there are any Friends or “ Friendly peo- 
ple,” there are some families, no doubt, who do not 
take the paper, and who might do so, if they were 
made acquainted with its character. We desiré very 
much to reach these, and hope our readers, one and 
all, will consider whether they cannot send us their 
names,—if not ten or twenty,then two or three, or 


even one. 

In the Far West we know there are many scat- 
tered members of our religious body, and many others 
in sympathy with it, to whom nothing would be a 
more welcome or, we trust, more useful visitor than 
a Friends’ paper. Its contents would veritably be a 
message from home. Let us have names of these, and 
wherever it is possible, let us have a subscription, if 
not from them, then for them, by some one interested 
in their welfare. 


MARRIAGES. 


LIPPINCOTT—BALLINGER.—On Fourth-day after- 
noon, Ninth month 21, 1887, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, under the eare of Chester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. J., Joseph Lippincott, son of Asa R. and Han- 
nah D. Lippincott, and Marianna, daughter of Chalkley 
and Elizabeth Ballinger,—the latter deceased. 

SHOEMAKER—KINDLEY.—On Fourth-day, Ninth, 
month 7th, 1887, at Friends’ meeting-house, in Richmond, 
Ind., under the care of White Water Monthly Meeting 
Abraham Shoemaker, of Preble county, Ohio, to Margaret 
Kindley, of Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana, 


DEATHS. , 


BROWN.—Passed from works to rewards, Sarah 
Brown, on Seventh month 3lst, 1887, at the home of her 
grandson, F. A. Beall, near Camden, Preble county, Ohio, 
amember of Westfield Monthly Meeting, aged 101 years 
lmonth, and 2 days. 

COX.—In Kennett Square, on the 23d of Ninth month 
1887, Hannah Bond Cox, wife of Jacob P. Cox, in her 63d 
year. 

CRANSTON.—Near Marshallton, Del., Sixth -day, 
Eighth month 19th, James Cranston, aged almost eighty 
years,a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

DAVIES.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 21st, Mordecai 
Davies, in his 74th year; an attender of Race street Meet- 
ing. 

LEEDS.—At Wilmington, Del., Ninth month 2ist, Beulah, 
widow of Benjamin S. Leeds, of Philadelphia, and sister of 
our late friend, Deborah Marot, in her 87th year. She 
was mother of Josiah W. Leeds, of Germantown. 


LOWNES.—At Morrow, Warren co., O., Ninth month 
6th, 1887, of heart disease, Anna Birdsall Lownes, aged 77 
years and 10 months. 

She was the daughter of William Birdsall and Hannah 
Steer, of Sandy Spring, Md., widely known members of the 
Society of Friends. She married Josiah B. Lownes, and in 
1835 removed to Ohio. She was endowed with intellectual 
abilities of a high order, which were improved by exten- 
sive reading and reflection. Her judgment was clear and 
reliable, and she was conscientious, upright, and religious. 
Her sufferings, though severe and protracted, were en- 
dured with great patience and resignation, and she was 


sustained in life’s trials and in her sickness by the com- 
forting influences of the Holy Spirit, in whose teaching 
and support she had been taught to trust, and she found 
her faith and confidence in her Saviour unshaken to the 
end. * 

MOORE.—On Ninth month 21, 1887, at Sandy Spring, 
Md., Anna Leggett, infant daughter of Joseph F., Jr. and 
Estelle Tyson Moore, and great-grand-daughter of the late 
Patience H. Leggett, aged 14 months. 

OFFLEY.—On the 4th of Ninth month, 1887, Norman 
Griscom, son of Michael and Mary Griscom Offley, aged 3 
years, 10 months, and 29 days. 

PRATT.—In Newlin, on Fifth-day, Ninth month 22d, 
1887, of paralysis, Joseph H. Pratt, aged 72 years. 

SMEDLEY.—On Ninth month 2ist, 1887, at the res- 
idence of her son, Thomas D. Smedley, in Bradford, Pa., 
Sarah L. Smedley, widow of the late John Smedley, form- 
erly of West Goshen, Chester county. She was the daughter 
of Elijah Lewis, of Willistown, Pa. 

YARNALL.—In Media, Pa.,on Ninth month 22d, 1887, 
Ruth Yarnall, in the 86th year of her age. 

ZERNS.—At Watertown, N. J., Ninth month 2ist, 
William M. Zerns, M. D., of Philadelphia, son of John R. 
and Lydia F. Zerns, of Salem, N. J., aged 35, a member 
of the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SUMMER DAYS ON THE MAINE COAST.—VI1. 
MOUNT DESERT. 


SOME fifteen years ago, we first visited this grandest 
of the isles that repose in the inspiring waters of this 
most romantic and pleasurable of all the coast regions 
of our country, and we desire to see something of the 
change that is being wrought in regions once so lovely 
in our eyes. Here we learned somewhat of the crea- 
tures of the lower deep, and sought the mystery of 
the structure of the sea cucumber, the mysterious 
Holourian of these seas; of the sea anemone, the 
flower-like zodphyte of the ocean caves ; of the acorn- 
like barnacles of the rocks and wharves; of the vast 
profusion of both marine life and of land creatures 
that find their habitat on these shores, and curiously 
inquired as to the conifera which rise so nobly on the 
mountains that look down into the deeps of ocean on 
the one hand, and into the mirroring face of glacial 
lakes of long-forgotten antiquity on the other. Lin- 
gering through the long days of the summer of 1872 
and 1873, we gathered up thetreasures of field, forest, 
and ocean, as we could, and made of them such cata- 
logue as was practicable, not as a means of instruct- 
ing others, but as an evidence to our friends and fel- 
low students that we had seen these things and noted 
them for ourselves. Now let us once more look upon 
a land so rich in pleasant memories of easy inter- 
course with nature and dilettante studies. How lovely 
are the approaches to Mount Desert! The island-stud- 
ded seas are as blue as the Mediterranean in its most 
smiling mood. The rock which abounds seems to be 
white granite which vies in delicacy with the classic 
marbles of the Greek isles, and the fir balsam and its 
congenial kindred spring up in glad abundance on 
every point of vantage. 

Our steamer furnishes a splendid point of obser- 
vation, for we mount to the upper deck and have un- 
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obstructed views in every direction—up to the pictur- 
esque coast hills of Camden, and very soon we dis- 
cern the eleven mountains of Mount Desert—the 
boldest peaks along our Atlantic seaboard. The ver- 
dure is the richest of which these shores and high- 
lands are capable, for the present has been a summer 
of unstinted rain in this region. 

We are approaching the coast of the Island of Mt. 
Desert and take pleasurabie note of the mountain 
heights, our steamer turns warily in the mouth of 
Somes Sound, and in due time we come into sight of 
the Island House of old times, which looks strangly 
unfamiliar to us, and of the old lobster factory which 
is now quite done canning for this season. Here we 
land, and a carriage of the sort styled “ buck-board ” 
invites us to accept a ride to the old hotel, of which 
we have such happy memories. But on both sides of 
the harbor are many pleasant looking new houses 
that might be more tempting. But we go immediately 
to the Island House to greet the venerable host who 
fifteen years ago made us so happily at home at his 
hostelry. ‘‘ Deacon Clark,” now seventy-six years 
old, looks to us scarcely older than fourteen years ago 
when we last saw him. He greets us kindly and tells 
us we can have the best his three houses can offer of 
rooms unoccupied. 

We are accordingly initiated promptly, and are 
soon at home among the guests, when we find that we 
are in the midst of friends of longstanding. The dear 
little lad of the past is now the promising young man, 
trained by the best masters, and winning every 
honor by his meritsand his kindly courtesy. Friends 
from our own city, near and dear, and friends with 
whom we claim acquaintance of later date all unite to 
make us at home. The first afternoon is occupied by 
a sail up Somes Sound. How delightful to glide 
swiftly over these sheltered waters, looking up to the 
overhanging heights, that from this near distance 
seem almost sublime in attitude, and that are cu- 
riously beautiful in color—a happy study for the artist. 
Newport Mountain! is described as “terrible in stern- 
ness, yet lovely in its warmth of color, above the 
steely sea,—a wall of bluish-gray granite, with satiny 
brown reflections under the noonday sunlight, thinly 
clothed with trees that lend a purplish brown tone, 
and seamed with cracks like curving strata-lines;” 
and this will answer for many other of the bold 
heights of the Desert Isle. We enjoy the pure bright 
air of the afternoon, comparing the scene with what 
we remember of by-gone days. 

Many pretty clearings have been made upon the 
sound, and summer homes have risen among the firs 
and birches, and here are many brain workers who 
are secking physical and mental renewal in this land 
of pure air, fragrance, and beauty. Many hotels oc- 
cupy choice sites,and seem to be approved as reason- 
able in charges and very well kept. But this is not 
the ultra-fashionable side of this Island, though it 
has some of the best features of the place. The sail- 
ing is safe and delightful when the weather is favora- 
ble, and that is more than can as truthfully be said of 
Frenchman’s Bay which washes the other side. 

Some of the geologic features of this island are in- 


1Miles away on the Bar Harbor side of the Island. 


teresting. I quote W. B. Lapham: “ As in other 
portions of the State, the southern brows of the lof 
granitic hills are everywhere crushed and broken 
into fearful precipices, while their sides, turned tothe 
north, present plains of greater breadths, and dip at 
vastly less angles down toward the level country be. 
yond. The great boulders lie at their southern f 
and those specifically the same, but of less magnitude, 
are transported the farthest off, and are more worn 
and rounded. It seems to have been the special 
business of the great denuding agent, to cover the 
barren surface with soils, which soils are the result of 
local detritus—gravels, clays, and sands, crushed and 
ground out of the detached rocks.” 

In speaking of the geology of this region, Prof 
Hitcheock says: “ Another large basin of mica schist 
is in the southern part of Hancock county, three 
sides certainly resting upon granite. This granite is 
shaped like a great horseshoe, one end being gt 
Mount Desert Island, running through Sullivan, 
Franklin, Number Eight, North Ellsworth, Orland, 
Surey Bluehill, and Sedgwick to its other end on 
Deer Isle; and within this curve the mica schist js 
situated. The character of the rock is gneisoid, and 
sometimes talcose and again like silicious slate. The 
country within this arc is low and rolling, while the 
great granite curve is composed of high mountaing , 
After this depression, the schists were deposited in it, 
though in this case the schist failed to reach any. 
where near to the top of the ridge or basin. The 
rocks in this valley belong to one formation, and 
were formed during the same geological period.” 

The action of the great ice sheet of the glacial ge 
ologic period is very perceptible all over this island, 
Prominences have been peremptorily planed off, and 
the deep scratches which the ice masses have left in 
their progress are more conspicuously frequent than I 
have ever observed elsewhere. The lakes of excava- 
tion that occur so frequently are of glacial origin, it 
is fully believed; and indeed on our former visits 
when we went round to every convenient accessible 
point of observation we were fully satisfied of that 
fact, and fancied we could find just the right moraines 
to satisfy the glacial theory fully. At the “Sea Wall” 
near South West Harbor, there is a great ridge of the 
egg-shaped pebbles which have the same granite sub- 
stance as the mountains, and have been moulded by 
the wearing, rhythmic action of the breakers, into 
curiously uniform shapes varying from a few ounces 
to two or three pounds in weight. The artists, who 
always abound among the summer visitors, have used 
them to make sketches of choice bits of scenery #& 
memorials to friends afar, and they have passed a 
friendship’s tokens in many directions, and their geo 
logical significance been forgotten. Our landlord, 
Deacon Henry H. Clarke, of South West Harbor, has 
adorned his new chimney-place of brick with a good 
selection from these fine colored pebbles of granite, 
and they are quite ornamental. Anarch of the whole 
pebbles adorns the space below the mantle, and se¥- 
eral split stones are used for a mosaic in the tablet 
above the mantle. They are varnished to develop 
their color. 

Green Mountain is the largest, broadest, and high- 
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est of the group of mountains, and a railway, now, on 
any day from Bar Harbor, takes travelers to the top. 
The height is set down as 1,527 feet, and there are six 
others which approach itin magnitude, besides a mul- 
titude of minor hills. ; 

The view from the summit of Green Mountain is 
accounted very grand and comprehensive, reaching 
from Mt. Katahdin on the one hand to the limitless 
yasts of the Atlantic on the other. Again I quote 
from Lapham: “ From the summit thescene is grand, 
almost overwhelming. Here one gets a bird’s eye 
view of more than three-fourths of the entire island, 
including its harbors, bays, coves, sounds, lakes, ponds, 
mountains, forest, farms, and villages ; also of several 
towns on the mainland, numerous islands along the 
coast line, and a broad expanse of ocean. The Schoo- 
dic Mountains, Bluehill,and the Camden Hills are 
seen in the distance, while in the opposite direction 
white sails gleaming in the sunlight glide smoothly 
over the azure sea. The soil is thin, and lacking in 
the elements of fertility. There is not much level 
surface, and what there is, is either sandy or marshy 
and wet. The water of the ocean is nearly thirty de- 
grees colder than at the mouth of the Kennebec, 
owing to the Arctic current which here strikes the 
coast.” The ice business, granite quarrying, and ca- 
tering to the wants of summer visitors are the chief 
industries of the people of this island. 

The heavy tides should be mentioned, as they rise 
fully twelve feet on an average. I believe the ordi- 
nary tide in unobstructed seas is only about three 
feet, while here the inexperienced is startled to find 
that one may go forth on a full sea in the morning 
and return after a six hours’ sail, to find the waters 
so strangely shrunken that it is needful to scramble 
over quitea stretch of unsightly and slippery seaweed 
in order to find a landing. Wharves are constructed 
accommodated to these conditions, so that one need 
not do the hardest thing necessarily. Very often we 
go down quite a stairway in the twelve or fifteen feet 
height of platform to find the deck and then come 
sailing home a half day’s rejoicing on seas, and land 
upon the top of the wharf. The depths beneath the 
wharf, which are easily accessible at low tide, are the 
resort of many curious little crustacea, which live 
peacefully and comfortably between high and low 
tide. To those who have never watched the starfish, 
the sea anemone, the barnacle, and the myriad curi- 
ous creatures of the ocean in their strange amphibian 
life, it is an interesting study. On the other side of 
the island, at Bar Harbor, were a series of natural 
rock pools which were aquaria of great interest which 
we watched curiously years ago. They were merely 
accidental basins in the rock, from one to two feet in 
depth, which the retiring tide left filled with the sea 
water, which were replenished when it rose. So they 
were conservatories of animal life, and lured us to 
linger hours in contemplation of the processes need- 
ful to the existence of such simple forms of creation. 
It is pleasant to learn that these pools have been so 
far conserved by the “improvers” of this now most 
fashionable resort of the gay world. The forest that 
was our pleasant shelter from the sunbeams, and our 
botanic garden in other days, is all gone, and gay 


and costly summer cottages with their gardens occupy 
its space. But the rocky border land between high 
and low tides is left to the rock pools. Humble in- 
quirers into the life secrets of zodphytes of these 
cold seas may still linger by the inviting aquaria and 
learn what they can of the mysteries of humble life 
in these interesting waters. 

The gay world has mostly departed and their 
quarters are to be enjoyed by that which is not gay 
and is satisfied with quiet pleasures and the study 
of nature, but so it is not to be this year for us; and 
we go home willingly to our own city. The last 
morning (the 11th of Ninth month) was steely bright 
with hoar frost, and cold as autumn should be in this 
north land. Wego cheerfully and not unwillingly, 
for real life has its advantages for practical people. 

One of our parting words concerning the balsam 
fir trees was an inquiry concerning their health. The 
summer has been one of abundant rain, and I think 
they are in much better heart than they seemed at 
Mouse Island. Then, too, I thought the soil kindlier. 
Deacon Clark seemed to be of opinion that their 
worst enemy is a dry season. Yet his great music 
hall was decked with a profuse garniture of dead and 
dying branches. No one has shown me the perni- 
cious insect to which their decay has been ascribed, 
and the impression with many seems to be thata 
sterile rocky soil and drought will account for the de- 
cadence of the balsam fir. Atany rate it is saddening. 

High prices are asked for every eligible site for 
building on this island. Very humble persons, hold- 
ing a little land in pretty locations, find themselves 
offered prices that would insure them much more 
than a competence, but they stoutly cling to their 
soil in some cases. Seventy thousand dollars were 
offered, it is said, for the holding of a washerwoman 
at Bar Harbor, and refused. I expressed wonder at 
the decision to a native. He assured me he did not 
deem it unwise, saying, ‘She can now make a good 
living and do it easy. What more could she do if 
she had the $75,000? She might lose all that money.” 
I was puzzled for a reply. 

The people feel their position to be very good, 
with all the influx of wealth and fashion coming 
among them every summer, and are in no hurry to 
sell their little homes. 8S. R. 

S. W. Harbor, Mt. Desert, Ninth month 10. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SKETCH IN THE NORTH CAROLINA 
MOUNTAINS. 


TWENTY miles from Asheville, we leave Pigeon 
River Station, and seated in rustic chairs in an open 
wagon ride along the river, passing two Indian 
mounds at Garden Creek Farm, and finding a more 
rugged road as we follow the East Fork to a narrow 
cove among the great foot-hills of Mt. Pisgah. In the 
only half acre of level space the “ family mansion ” 
nestles close to Cold Creek, which is crossed by a 
high foot bridge, leading to the cottage on a steep 
hill, occupied by the boarders. Here are tall chest- 
nuts with green balls swaying in the sun, and the 
hemlock spruce borders the ever-talking stream that 
comes pouring its clear waters down a steep and 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


WHILE visiting, during the past summer, I met an 

ble woman from a town in south-western Ken- 
tucky. She told me of their county’s having 
adopted a stringent Prohibitory act last fall. A Mrs. 
Wilson, a temperance lecturer from one of the west- 
ern States, had visited the country shortly before, 
and had greatly interested many of the women. On 
the day that the question was to be voted on, these 
women or some of them furnisied free lunches on 
thestreet in every one of the voting precints. These 
were for the voters, and it was done to keep them 
away from the influence of the saloons. The meas- 
ure adopted was a very stringent one, as it forbade 
the selling of intoxicating drinks even on a physi- 
cian’s prescription. My friend had a cough, and it 
was recommended to her to try rock candy dissolved 
jn apple brandy. She sent the prescription to a 
druggist, and he sent back word, that he had no 
brandy, and he was not allowed to have it. 

On the subject of education of the colored people, 
in the town, she told me that they have a prosperous 
public school, having a school-board of their own 
color, a colored superintendent, and colored teachers, 
women mostly, born in their own town and educated 
at Nashville, Tennessee. Great interest is felt by the 
colored people in the work of education. The white 
people have also one school under the charge of a 
superintendent from Ohio. Both are graded schools, 
the white one and the colored one. 

* * * 

I have been much interested lately in the conver- 
sation of a man born in Kentucky, but now living in 
the State of Arkansas. I hear that he served 
in the Union army,—while one who accompanied 
him here was in the otherarmy. The former is un- 
der the charge of a physician of this city, and is ac- 
companied by his family. He takes a prominent part 
in public affairs at home, and is especially interested 
in farming. He estimated that five per cent. of the 
colored men, (heads of families), who were born 
slaves are now owners Of real estate. All the colored 
people in his region are farmers or farm laborers ; 
and thirty per cent. own their stock and implements, 
renting land. A good instance of a successful farmer 
is Henry Green, a trustworthy negro, with “credit 
as good as anybody’s.” He owns eighty acres, forty 
in cultivation, all in cotton, and rents an adjoining 
field of 150 acres, in cotton and corn. His corn aver- 
ages about forty bushels to the acre, and cotton about 
three-fourths of a bale to the acre, worth about $40 a 
bale. On his own land Green made a bale to the 
acre, 

At cotton picking time in the fall, the whole fam- 
ily belonging to such farmers, down to six years of 
age, turn in to the work; but in the wet weather, 
from December to the latter part of February, only 
the adults pick. An active man can pick from 150 to 
300 pounds a day, and is paid from fifty to seventy- 
five cents per hundred. 

* % % , 

Col. , my new acquaintance, was so polite as 
to allow me to take notes of some of his experience. 
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Thus I learned that on his plantation of 1,500 acres, 
he allows each renter one acre for garden and or- 
chard. He has only outside fences, and the colored 
men have the privilege of cutting all the wood they 
want for fuel and fencing their gardens. 

Most of the colored men, he said, buy from local 
store-keepers. They do not raise their own pork, but 
buy meat, flour, groceries—many even buy corn. 
The store-keeper charges them 100 per cent. profit on 
the pork he buys at St. Louis or Kansas City, and 
other supplies at the same rate. Most of them are 
tied to him by debt and mortgage. He is himself 
bound in a corresponding way to the cotton commis- 
sion merchant in St. Louis or New Orleans. All those 
who are making a success of farming do as does Col. 

; they buy supplies themselves and sell to their 
hands at twenty per cent. profit. 

My informant has observed that all lands worked 
by inferior mules did not produce well; and the 
farmer got into debt. So he requires his tenants to 
have large, strong mules. He went to St. Louis last 
year, and bought twenty-one, sixteen hands high, 
paying $165 apiece. He sold them to his hands at 
$200, and he added that they paid for them the first 
year. The legal rate of interest in Arkansas is six 
per cent., but ten per cent. may be contracted for. 
The best uplands, free from inundation, sell when im- 
proved at from ten to fifteen dollars per acre. He is 
in the eastern part of the State on a tributary of the 
Mississippi. 

* * * 

The State of Arkansas forbids the sale of all in- 
toxicating drinks, and of alcohol and its compounds, 
permitting however, “ bitters” sold as medicine. But 
any county may obtain the privilege to license the 
sale, thus: at’any general election, or once ‘in two 
years, the vote is to be taken, “ For License” or 
“ Against Lincense.” Any county that votes for 
license can have the sale, but with the following res- 
ervation, which is called the “ three mile law.” All 
adult inhabitants, including women over 18, living 
within three miles of any church or school-house, 
may petition the County court not to grant license 
in that territory, and if it appears to the court that a 
majority have signed the petition, the County court 
shall not grant license. 

The effect of the law, in its “Local Option” fea- 
ture is that in any township where there is a majority 
against license, the sale of liquor insuch township is 
forbidden, and that if the majority in the county is 
against, it carries the county including townships 
that may have voted for license. 

Of 78 counties in Arkansas, probably about one- 
half voted at the last election for license, and many 
of these contain townships that have prohibited it. 

P. E. Grpzons. 


“He that lives in love lives in God,” says the 
beloved disciple: and, to be sure, a man can live no- 
where better. 


Tue fairest prospect often ends in a gloom, and 
the darkest frequently brightens daily more and 
more. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


A CALL TO MORE ACTIVITY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I WOULD like to ask the Society of Friends at large 
in regard to the work of the spiritually called of our 
members, especially those in the ministry. Why is 
it there are so few called to go outside of our own 
society? Are they fully satisfied that we need not 
try to convince those of “ the world,” as we are wont 
to call them, that it is not necessary to do as the 
ministering Friends of old did? The founders of the 
Society were an aggressive people ; they felt called 
upon to publish the good things they found, and went 
through hardships that we as a people of the present 
day would flee from. What have we been depend- 
ing on to keep up our numbers? Have we not been 
afraid that we might be called over-zealous? Can we 
be too zealous in doing good ? Is the harvest not ripe, 
ready for the laborers? The people are now ready 
to break loose from their old thread-bare creeds if 
they only knew where to go. Many are leaving their 
old societies, and if they could only hear of the 
“Light within,” they would gladly accept it. But 
they have all been taught that revelation ceased ages 
ago, and they have nothing left but tradition, and 
full belief of the letter as it isin the Book. I want 
the Friends to examine for themselves and see if 
they do not find that our Society’is asleep, or that 
something is wrong with us. I do not wish to have 
any one undertake the work until they are fully con- 
vinced that they are called to it. But I think by 


close examination that many will find they have 
been called, but have asked to have the work put on 


some one else. DANIEL GRIEST. 
Ellis, Kansas, Ninth month 12. ° 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FIRST SORROW. 


CLEAR was the blue of the heavens, 
Fleecy the cloudlets of white, 
Over the glorious concave 
Floating in quiet delight. 


Looking around me in rapture, 
Earth seemed created anew, 

Peaceful, and quiet, and happy !— 
All else lay hid from my view. 


Little I thought that the cloudlets 
Gliding so softly away, 

Borrowed all light from the sunbeams, 
Darkening at close of the day. 


Long, was my day in the sunshine, 
Life had no sorrow for me; 

Breathed I a prayer in my gladness, 
Ever from care to be free. 


Glorious as ever the sunset, 
Closing the bright happy day ; 

Soon, ah, too soon all the beauty, 
Faded forever away ! 


Standing alone in the twilight, 
Watching the gray shadows fall, 

Denser, and denser becoming ; 
Darkness now reigns over all. 


Gazing in terror around me, 
Groping, with no one to guide ; 

Finding no refuge to shelter, 
Lost, in my effort to hide! 


Fiercer, the storm beat upon me, 
Driving me still to and fro, 

Weary, I sank in my pathway, 
Knowing not whither to go. 


“ Will I be left, thus to wander?” 
Cruel! I cried in my grief, 
“Oh, for the day that had vanished!” 
—Still I could find no relief. 


Dreaming too long in the sunshine, 
Careless that night would approach, 
—T’was not my Maker who caused it, 
Only myself to reproach ! 


Seized with a passionate longing, 
Kneeling most humbly in prayer, 

Asking forgiveness, and courage, 
Take up the cross I must bear. 


Lighter is growing my burden, 
Longer I am not afraid ; 

Calling for help in my sorrow, 
More than I ask is repaid. 


Promise, and hope for the future, 
Never again I despair; 

Always with Him, I’ll find comfort, 
Rest from the world’s weary care. 


Dark tho’ the clouds be of sorrow, 
Light there is shining above. 

I shall be patient in waiting, 
Trusting God’s wisdom and love. 


HER wor, 


MY DOG. 


I LOVE my dog—a beautiful dog, 
Brave and alert for a race ; 

Ready to frolic with baby or man; 
Dignified, too, in his place. 

I like his bark,—a resonant bark, 
Musical, honest, and deep ; 

And his swirling tail and his shaggy coat 
And his sudden, powerful leap. 


Oh, never a corpulent pug for me, 
Nor a Spitz with treacherous snap ! 

Never a trembling, pattering hound, 
Nor a poodle to live on my lap ! 


No soft-lined basket for bed has Jack, 
Nor bib, nor luxurous plate; 

But the doorstep brown, that he’guards so well, 
And the lawn are his royal state. 


No dainty leading-ribbon of silk 
My grand, good dog shall fret ; 
No golden collar needs he, to show 
He’s a very expensive pet ; 
But just my loving voice for a chain, 
His bound at my slightest sign, 
And the faith when we look in each other’s eyes 
Proclaim that my dog is mine. 


He’ll never be carried in arms like a babe, 
Nor be dragged like a toy, all a-curl ; 

For he proudly knows he’s a dog, does Jaek, 
And I’m not that sort of a girl. 


—Bessie Hill, in St. Nicholas. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S PLEDGE 


I PROMISE Thee, sweet Lord, 
That I will never cloud the light, 
Which shines from Thee within my soul, 
And makes my reason bright ; 
Nor ever will I lose the power 
To serve Thee by my will, 
Which Thou hast set within my heart, 
Thy precepts to fulfill. 


Oh, let me drink as Adam drank, 
Before from Thee he fell ; 
Oh, let me drink as Thou, dear Lord, 
When faint by Sychar’s well ; 
That from my childhood, pure from sin, 
Of drink and drunken strife, 
By the clear fountains I may rest, 
Of everlasting life. 
—Cardinal Manning. 


SOOO 
From the Public Ledger. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES AT LONG- 
PORT. 


BOY and girl observers on the seashore, with eyes 
trained for seeing, are quick to find the treasures of 
the beach. My young friend Bessie brings me on a 
large clam shell, filled to overflowing, a mass formed 
of perhaps a hundred or more gelatinous cylinders, 
connected by an opaque rope of firm consistence, 
dark in color. The cylinders are from two to three 
inches in length, about one-third of an inch in di- 
ameter, and are composed of round, transparent eggs, 
agglutinated together, each cylinder containing 
probably two hundred eggs, so that at least twenty 
thousand eggs must have been deposited in the whole 
mass of cylinders. Examined with a hand micro- 
scope, the embryos are distinctly seen within the 
transparent shell, and appear like a tiny bag with 
tentacles folded above it. At the base of the tentacles 
two minute eye specks are seen. With a compound 
microscope, the egg shell appears to enclose sufficient 
space for a happy little animal to exercise itself in. 
Not only are the pulsations clearly visible, but the 
movements of the young animal may be discerned as 
it turns from side to side, apparently for the pleasure 
of activity. It reminded me of the remark of a gen- 
tleman, who, on looking at the similar movements 
ofan embryo snail, said he did not see any use in its 
hatching as it looked happy enough where it was. 
And now arises the question, what is the parent 
animal which deposited these twenty thousand or 
more eggs? The general aspect of the embryo sug- 
gests a cephalapod. I consult Woodward, but he 
does not help me. There is an exceedingly useful 
volume, “ Structural and Systematic Conchology,” by 
George W. Tryon. I look over the plates; find noth- 
ing exactly like this but in plate 18, figure 12, there 
is something sufficiently similar to convince me I am 
onthe right track. I turn to the page referred to, 
and by reading a few paragraphs, come to a descrip- 
tion which I recognize at once. These eggs are un- 
doubtedly those of Loligo punctata, one of the cuttle 


fishes observed at Atlantic City by Mr. Tryon. This 


ishis description: “I have seen hundreds of cylin- 


an inch in diameter, composing a single, soft, jelly- 
like mass which lay quivering on the beach, reflect- 
ing from its glistening surface rainbow hues, and 
filled with almost innumerable rapidly-pulsating em- 
bryos; say, at least 250 to each sack. The details of 
their form and the colored spots of their body were dis- 
tinctly visible to the naked eve. Each embryo is en- 
closed in its separate, round, transparent egg-case, and 
during its development the yolk bag is attached to its 
mouth and surrounded by its arms.” 

The embryos described by Mr. Tryon are much 
further advanced than these, but there is no doubt of 
the description applying to the object before us. 
These are so young that no color is as yet developed 
except in the eye, the remainder of the body being 
semi-transparent and only a little whiter than the 
fluid contents of the egg shell. I can find no sack as 
yet, the eggs being simply held together by jelly. 
They are separable without rupturing any discover- 
able envelope. There can be no doubt that as they 
mature the outer layer of gelatinous material hardens 
into sack. The egg cylinders are a little smaller than’ 
those described above, but in every other particular, 
with the exception noted, they correspond accurately. 
As the mass of cylinders lies in a basin of sea water 
before me, it has a slight shade of Sepia brown. 


About two months ago, a large boat landing, with 
a fine pavillion over it, was erected by the Camden 
and Atlantic Railroad Company at Longport. This 
structure has only been completed about two weeks. 
While the upper portions of it were being finished the 
small people of the sea were busy selecting a home 
for themselves on the piles and understructure. As 
we look down into the waters of Beach Thoroughfare 
we see the submerged timbers covered with a thread. 
like beard, and on a dark night the water itself bril- 
liant with points of light from phosphorescent jelly 
fishes. The beard and the jelly fishes are intimately 
connected with each other. The beard is the beauti- 
ful flower-like hydroid known as hybocadon, and the 
jelly fishes are produced from its head. 

Under the microscope the stem or thread is seen 
to be surmounted by a rayed head. The rays are 
transparent, and remind one, in form, of anaster. In 
the centre of the circle there is a column, brownish 
at the base, surmounted by transparent tentacles. 
Within this circlet of tentacles is the mouth which 
provides nourishment for the head. Between the 
mouth, in the centre, and the rays of the outer mar- 
gin, there is a space which produces medusa buds. 
In one head I counted seventeen of these, clearly 
visible, the remainder being out of focus. The buds 
were in different states of progression, three nearest 
to the mouth being almost ready to leave the parent 
stem and assume their independent life as jelly-fishes. 
Different heads were also more or less advanced, in 
some the medusa buds being as yet almost globular 
and much smaller than in others. 

I brought in a colony consisting of perhaps one 
hundred stems, from two to three inches in length, 
each of which was crowned with its flower-like head. 
The next evening only three heads were visible. I 
kept them provided with sea water, and in a short 
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heads. I have kept them under observation for eight 
days, and at the present time the flower-like heads 
are numerous, showing that a succession of heads are 


produced on the same stalk. Nor is this all. As 
stated in “Seaside Studies,” “The hybocadon has 
a one-sided outline, one large tentacle only being 
fully developed, while the others remain abortive, so 
that the whole weight of the structure is thrown on 
one side of the bell. Upon this large tentacle small 
jelly fishes, similar to the original, are produced by 
budding. This process going on until ten or twelve 
such jelly fishes may be suspended from the tenta- 
cle.” It is no wonder that this species has been 
named Hybocadon prolifer. The Longport heads are 
pinkish, rather than deep orange, as described. 
Otherwise I see no difference between them and 
those observed by the authors of “ Seaside Studies.” 
I was fortunate in having with me a drawing of Hy- 
bocadon copied from the original in “ Contributions 
to the Natural History of the United States,” and, 
therefore bad no difficulty in identifying the speci- 
mens under the microscope with the drawing. The 
only difference I saw was that in one of mine more 
medusa buds were nearly ready to escape as jelly fishes. 


During the prevalence of the south-east winds I 
had another opportunity of seeing the Physalia and 
of carefully examining the structure of the air-sac 
and the crest. There can be no doubt in my mind 
that the crest is highly sensitive to the touch, and 
that it possesses remarkable powers of contractility. 
I saw it twice contract so as to move one end through 
an ascending curve until it gained an upright posi- 
tion, when it threw itself over, evidently adding to 
its comfort by this change of position. I presume 
that it can right itself in this manner on a rough sea. 
The effort seemed to revive it when its strength was 
waning. Looking carefully at the crest, I saw that 
its base was about an inch broad at the widest part, 
narrowing toward each end, and that there was a 
thin membranous partition between it and the air- 
sac. The crest itself was divided by twelve vertical 
partitions of equally delicate membrane, resting on 
the horizontal partition, which formed the floor of 
the crest. Beginning in the centre with an interme- 
diate partition were four on either side, making nine 
in all, which did not reach to within half an inch of 
the floor, and such intermediate partitions shortened 
by regular gradations and in exact order until the whole 
crest was a ruffle of partitions and their interspaces. 
If the circle of a coral polyp were drawn out into 
such a crest we should have exactly a similar plan of 
structure. 


After the Physalia colony died and the tentacles 
had begun to dissolve, I cut away all but the air-sac 
and its crest, and found in one group of append- 
ages a circular opening, which led, not into the air- 
sac, but which I believe communicated with the crest 
by means of the double membrane of the air-sac. I 
inserted into this opening a very fine camel’s hair 
pencil, and moved it about freely between the mem- 
branes. I imagine that nourishment might be con- 
veyed to the crest by means of this circular opening, 
although there is no visible space for the transmis- 
sion of fluids. 
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After a time I punctured the inner mem 
when the air-sac immediately collapsed. 


brane, ' 


ane , I blew it 
up by inserting a glass tube into the opening | had 


made and then returned the whole to a basin of ea 


water. The air did not escape, but the air-sac re, 
mained inflated for several hours. Probably the 
water prevented the escape of the air, or possib| 
the air-sac still retained some contractile power an 
closed the opening. 

The same south-easterly winds which brought in 
the Physalas deposited large quantities of gulf weed 
on the Longport shore. This weed differs from the 
Fucoids most common here which are F, Visculosng, 
and F, nodosus. In the former the leaves are gmalj 
and narrow, with a midrib and toothed edges, the 
air bladder being globular. The plant is quite orng. 
mental and presses beautifully. Two species are reo. 
ognized, Sargassum vulgare and S. bacciferum. [py 
the latter, the berry-like air-bladders are the } 
of the two. This species is covered with feathery 
Hydroids, and the leaves are sometimes encased jn, 
the cells of Polyzoans. 

These masses of Sargassum must have been torn 
loose from their moorings in the ocean, and brought: 
for hundreds of miles on the waves. 

It will be remembered that in his voyage of dig. 
covery, Columbus sailed through the Sargassa Sea, 
and that, at least since that time, it has never been 
free from floating masses of this Fucus. The waters 
of the Sargassa Sea are kept warm by the Gulf Stream, 
and they harbor multitudes of small tropical marine. 
animals which find protection in the beds of Sargas. 
sum. Fishes congregate to prey on these small ani- 
mals, and amongst them is found the curious hand- 
fish, whose nest, if 1 remember aright, was found 
here by Professor L. Agassiz. The hand-fish is one 
of the most grotesque of its tribe. The fins are. 
modified for creeping and walking, but not like the 
Sea-Robin, for flying also. 

During August there have been remarkably high 
tides at Longport the culminating point being on the: 
25th instant. 

Grace Anna Lewis, . 


A JAIL ON WHEELS. 


THE Canada Pacific railroad beats them all for im- 
provements, Other roads have freight and baggage 
cars, coaches, sleepers, and pay-cars; first-class, 
second-class, and emigrant cars, President’s cars, di- 
rectors’ cars, and managers’ cars and snow-ploughs. 
The Canada Pacific has all of these, and a prison-car 
besides. The prison-car has four separate cells and 
a guard-room, all stoutly ironed and capable of 
standing a siege from without or a mutiny within. 
The car is used to transport prisoners from the Pa- 
cific coast to the Kingston penitentiary. 


Tue whole track of history is marked with the 
ruin of empires, which having been founded in injus- 
tice, or perpetuated by wrong, were ultimately de- 
stroyed.— W. M. Taylor. 





Love is the hardest lesson in Christianity ; but, 
for that reason, it should be most our care to learn it. 
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CHARLES SUMNER’S GREAT STRENGTH. 


CHARLES SUMNER stood six feet two inches high 
without his shoes, and he was so well built that his 
height was only noticeable when he was near a per- 
gon of ordinary size. But there was a manner about 
him, a free swing of the arm, a stride, a pose of his 
shaggy head, a sway of his broad shoulders, that gave 
to those who knew him best, the idea that he was of 
heroic size. Then, too, there was something in the 
intent look of his deep-set eye, his corrugated brow, 
the frown born of intense thought, and his large 
head, made to seem yet larger by its crown of thick, 
heavy, longish gray hair, all of which gave the idea 
of physical greatness ; but with his frequent smile 
the set frown passed, his whole appearance changed, 
and his face beamed like a dark lantern suddenly 
lighted. His smile effected a wonderful transforma- 
tion in his whole appearance, and it set up a peculiar 
sympathy between himself and its recipient. 

For one of his sedentary habits, he had extraor- 
dinary strength, and yet he was not an athlete. 
While in Washington his only exercise was walking, 
and as he believed it was the pace rather than the 
distance that tells, when opportunity offered he would 
go at a rate that amazed beholders. Some persons 
attempting to join and keep up with him only suc- 
ceeded by taking an occasional hop, skip, and jump, 
such as children practice when walking with their 
parents. Up to the time of his injuries he walked 
much in Washington, for, as he said, he could out- 
walk omnibuses, and give them long odds.* 

He was hardly aware of his enormous strength, 
it was so Seldom called into exercise. His books were 
packed in large boxes at the end of each session and 
sent from his rooms to the Capitol, only to be re- 
turned at the beginning of the next session. These 
boxes weighed nearly five hundred pounds each, and 
were difficult to handle in passages and stairways, and 
so were accompanied by four men. Once when he 
was living at the Rev. Dr. Sampson’s, one of these 
heavy boxes got stuck in the stairway. It could be 
extricated without damage to the walls only by lift- 
ing it over the banister. The four men failed to apply 
their strength to the most advantage, for they got in 
each other’s way, and thus failed to move the box. 
The Senator, hatted and gloved, ready to go out, came 
down the stairs. 

“Why don’t you lift it over the rail? ” said he. 

“How can we?” answered one. 
idea of its weight.” 

“Let me try,” said the Senator, and, leaning over 
the rail, he seized the rope becket at the end of the 
box and lifted the latter clear of its establishments 
by one sure pull, splitting his glove, however, across 
the back. The men were amazed; and he, a little 
embarrassed, said, “I didn’t mean to lift it, only to 


try its weight ;” and then went back for fresh gloves. 
—Cosmopolitan. 


“You have no 


Tae smiles of the world are always more per- 


nicious to the soul than its frowns. Its smiles, like 
a soporific draught, soothe the soul into carnal secu- 
rity, whilst its frowns drive us to God. 





Lucy Satmon, the new Professor of History at 
Vassar College, is a woman with a future. Her book, 
“The Appointing Power of the President,” is the 
clearest monograph that has appeared on that diffi- 
cult subject, and is a noteworthy production for one 
of the non-political sex. Miss Salmon is a graduate 
of Michigan University and a fellow of Bryn Mawr 
College. It is curious, by the way, that seven of the 
ten fellowships open to competion in that woman’s 
college are held by graduates of co-educational 
schools.— Woman’s Joural. 


ProressoR Ritey, Superintendent of Indian 


-Schools, in speaking of the education of Indian chil- 


dren, said that, unfortunately, the Government did 
not have buildings enough to accommodate more 
than one-half of the Indian children who would at- 
tend school. The only Indians now opposed to the 
education of their children were the Utes, in Col- 
oroda, and he thought they would give in before 
long. The greatest need of Indian schools, he says, 
is on the Sioux Reservation. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Forty-four of the seventy-five counties of Arkansas 
have no saloons. 

—Great Britain has 13,000 Bands of Hope and juvenile 
temperance societies, with an aggregate membership of 
1,600,000. 

—The Governor of New Mexico, in his annual report to 
the Secretary of the Interior, says that, at the present rate 
of increase, the census of 1890 will show a population in 
the Territory of not less than 200,000. During the past 
year there has been an increase of public schools under 
the compulsory law passed by the last Legislature. 

—According to the latest authorities, the Missouri- 
Mississippi River is not only the longest in name, but the 
longest in extent of stream, in the world,—four thousand 
three hundred and eighty-two miles. The next longest is 
the Nile, four thpusand miles; and the next in order are 
the Amazon and Congo. 

—Two skeletons, dug up several months ago in a cave 
near Orneu, in Belgium, appear to belong to the oldest race 
of which any record exists. These prehistoric individuals 
were contemporary with the mammoth, and inhabited the 
country before the great ice age. They were short and 
thick-set, with broad shoulders supporting a long and nar- 
row head, with an extremely low forehead. 


—Our Consul at Buenos Ayres reports to the State De- 
partment the results of recent explorations of Terra del 
Fuego. “Contrary to common belief, founded upon reports 
of early navigators who failed to penetrate the interior, 
the archipelago contains valuable farming lands, forest, and 
mineral deposits. It is peopled by two distinct races of 
savages—one being well formed and remarkably strong, 
subsisting chiefly by the chase ; the other, a coast people, 
physically inferior but not deficient in intelligence.” 

The Argentine Government is taking steps to colonize and 
develop the islands ; a Governor has been appointed and a 
thorough scientific exploration is to be undertaken. 

—It is stated in the Boston Advertiser that the 
trustees of Welleslly have not considered the name of any 
person as Miss Freeman’s successor, and they are reluctant 
to believe that the present successful President will really 
leave them. Her resignation takes effect upon the choice 
of her successor. 
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—Two Russian ladies named Gortshakow, have lately 
ascended Mount Blanc. They were twenty hours in 
reaching the top. These two and one French lady are said 
to be the only women who have scaled that lofty peak. 

—The Woman’s Exhibit in the Chicago Exposition 
shows books written by nearly two hundred women, and 
over sixty papers edited by women. 

—Mrs. Johnson, superintendent of the woman’s prison 
at Sherborn, Mass., allows no alcoholic liquors to any in- 
mate, not even to those in the hospital. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND proposes to make an extended 
trip to the interior, occupying twenty-two days, and has 
engaged a special train, consisting of an engine, a baggage 
and a supply car, and two palace cars, for his journey to 
the Western and Southern States. The cost, it is thought, 
will exceed $10,000. This train will convey him for about 
forty-five hundred miles. 

A STEAMER, the Alesis, from ports in Italy, arrived at 
New York, last week, with a number of persons on board 
sick with Asiatic cholera. Several died on the voyage. 
The ship was held at the “ lower quarantine,” in New 
York Bay, and the passengers were transferred to Hoffman’s 
Island, near by. A dispatch on the 26th, said: ‘‘ Two 
patients died on Saturday evening and one yesterday. 
Francesco Casario, 33 years old, was yesterday removed to 
Swinburne Island, and it is thought he will die. Twenty- 
three of the passengers are now very sick.” 


QuITE cold weather was experienced in many localities 
in the East, at the close of last week. There was frost in 
the country around Lynchburg, Virginia, on the night of 
the 24th, and it is feared that great damage has been done 
to the tobacco crop, of which a third is yet in the field. 
Snow fell north of Farmington, Maine, on the 25th, cover- 
ing the mountain tops. 


AT Dayton, Ohio, on the 24th inst., George Zeigler went 
to a corner grocery, where Daniel Alexander agreed to pay 
for all the liquor Zeigler would drink. Zeigler drank 
twenty-two glasses of five-cent whiskey, walked two hun- 
dred yards home, sat down, and soon died. 

A DESPATCH from Quebec, Canada, says: three children 
of a farmer named Gadbout, while playing on the Island of 
Orleans on the 24th, where the artillery competition was 
held recently, found a shell and lit the fuse. The bomb ex- 
ploded and killed them all instantly. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a committee 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia, will be held in meeting-house, corner Unity 
and Waln streets, Frankford, on First-day, Tenth month 
2d, at 3 p. m. 


*,* The evening meetings for worship at Race street 
and Green street, will resume to-morrow, at 7.30 p.m. Af- 
ternoon meeting at Spruce street, 3.30 p.m. All are in- 
vited. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union, will be held at 
Horsham, on Seventh day, Teuth month 15th, at 10 o’clock. 
Conveyances will meet at Hatboro, the train leaving 9th 
and Green Sts., Phila., at 9.01 a. m. 


J. Q. ATKINSON, 
ANNA Moore, | Clerks. 


*,* The annual meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day “chools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race street meeting- 


house, Eleventh month 5th, 1887, at 10 o’clock a, m 

interested in the cause are cordially invited to attend l 
S. RAYMOND ROBERTS, ; 
Tacik A. LipPincort, } Clerks, 


*,* Circular meetings will occur Tenth month as fol 
lows: - 
2. Frankford, Phila., 3 p. m. 

to Unity street.) 
2. Birmingham, Pa., 3 p. m. 
9. Kennett Square, Pa., 3 p. m. 


(Take 5th street cars 


*,* Reopening.—On First-day, (to-morrow, 2d inst.), Race 
street First-day School will be resumed after morn: 
meeting. West Philadelphia, at 9.15; Girard Avenue, 9: 
Green street, 9.30; Germantown, 9.30; and Frankford, § 
a.m.; Fair Hill, 2 p. m. 

The attendance of both old and young is solicited, 


*,* Clerks of Unions comprising Philadelphia First-dg 
School Association and Superintendents of schools withis 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting not connected 
with any Union, are requested to forward annual reports 
as early as possible to 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTs, 
26 West Johnson street, Germantown, Phila, 


*,* Concord F. D. S. Union will be held at Goshen, Pa, 
on Tenth month 8th, at10 a.m. Visiting Friends coming 
by train from Wilmington and elsewhere will be met by 
carriages at West Chester, and conveyed to the meeting. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all interested. 

Tuos. B. Brown, Cl 
CLARA B. MILLER, } erks, 


*,* J. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, 
has received towards the erection of a meeting-house at 
Genoa, Neb. : 

2. Be Des 

Samuel Jeans, . 
Joseph Jeans, 
Mary Jeans, 
Anna T. Jeans, . 


$50.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


Total to date, $199.00 


*,* An Impostor.—Friends are cautioned in regard toa 
woman who has called on several, claiming to be collecting 
funds to aid in putting a child in the hospital. She is said 
to usually wear a sunbonnet and claims to be recommended 
by well-known Friends, which is not the case. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morhing of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform usof 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 
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~ CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


oe 
the Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. 
$3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
253 SOUTH FIFTH ST., PHILA 








WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, nA in, 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early, 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.O.,N. J. 








S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


—_—_—<———— 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
“ 





FRIENDS’ 


BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 





Retail. Mailed. 
Barclay’s Apology, - ° - 50 .60 
Barclay’s Catechism, - : ‘. .25 .29 
ife of William Penn. By S. M. Jan- 
age Cloth, - - - 1.00 1.13 
Paper, - - - 25 30 
Life of George Fox. By S. M. Jan- 
ney. Cloth, - - . 
Conversations on Religious pee 
ByS.M. Janney, - 50 54 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By 8. 
M. Janney, - 75 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- 
per. Per Dozen, - 
Vital Religion. By 8S. M. Janney. 
Paper. Per Dozen, - 
History of Friends. By S. M. Janney. 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 
History of the Separation. By S. M. 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, .60 
Memoir of S. M. Janney, - - 
Journal of John Woolman, - ‘80 
r - - hesautin 1.20 
2.00 


1.00 1.12 


1.00 
1.00 


4.00 
4.50 


Journal of John Comly, 
No Cross, No Crown. By William 
Penn, - 15 
Rise and Progress of Witende. By 
William Penn, - 25 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife 
and Children. Per Dozen, - .50 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 
Autobiography of Benjomin Hallow- 
ell, - - 1.40 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per hee 50 
Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 


Retail. 

Holy Life and ruts Hpeosh. = 
Turford, - 

Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 

Yearly Meeting - 

Life of J ohn Richardson. 


“cc “ 


Cloth, 
Sheep, - 


Christian Baptism. William Dell. 


Per Dozen, - 
Dymond on War, - 


Essays, Testimonies - Tre. By J. 
Johnson, - 


Scraps of Thought on Feeling. By 
J. Johnson, - 
Scriptural Watchword. J. J ai 


Treasury of Facts. J. Jokanen. Six 
Volumes, - 
Friends’ Miscellany. J. por i. thd 
ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 
George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 
Isaac Pennington’s Works, - 
Journal of Elias Hicks, - . 
Letters of Elias Hicks, - - 
Essays on the Views of Friends. By 
John J. Cornell. Paper, - 
Flexible Cover, - - - 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
J. Jackson. Paper, - - 
Cloth, - - 
Garnered Treasures from the Poets, L 25 


Conversations on the Queries. By 
H. E. Stockley, - - 


True Peace, - - 
Plain Path, - 

Journal of Hugh Sites. 
Life of Isaac 'T. Hopper, 


40 
35 
385 
50 
75 
-20 
.20 
30 
50 


Sy 
or 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. “No Charge. 


—$$<————_ 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |) KQN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
el 

FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and soem 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ng 
Cost. Itis PURELY MurvaL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIoNs and a SuRPLUSs of about Two Mn, 
tons. s@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “ea 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. sa 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


6 and 7 —— cent. . MORTGAGES and its oon FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secure er of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am 
ownt of the amege, an the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor, 
Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. ray Dip Snith 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, C 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodanutt, Lawrence eee Jr. 











JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


‘ed 8. a one? renew 


CAPITAL PAID UP, .  $1,000,000.00, 
SURPLU a a er 
RUREEVE egamegey. . . 1 lk lll 6 IORER 


$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 8S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT, 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Mt 
A.D.R. CRAWFORD, } anager, 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,800,0" 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant ey WILLIAM N., ELy. oan, s EFFINGHAM B. MoRRIS. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 














Friends’ Printing House S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 





